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SURPRSNG  ADVENTURES 

OF  THAT 


RENOWNED  HERO, 


! ?ai  !f'?o ,  f*>  Urtjt 
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WE  WISTOHY 
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Sir  Wii  «liam  Wallace  was  a  descendant  of 
an  ancient  and  honourable  family  in  tjie  west  of 
Scotland  ;  he  was  the  y  ounger  son  of'Sir  Malcolm 
Wallace  of  Ellerslie,  by  his  wife,  who  was  a  daughter 
of  Sir  Ronald  Crawford!  Sheriff  of  Ayr.  The  pre¬ 
cise  period  of  Wallace’s  birth  is  unknown but  it 
is  highly  probable  that  it  must  have  been  some  time 
before  the  death  of  Alexander  Iff.  in  1286, 

The  mind  of  Wallace,  in>.  his  younger  days,  was 
directed  io  its  progress  to  maturity  by  John  Blair, 
a  Benedictine  Monk  at  Dundee,  who  wasalterwards 
bis  chaplain,  and  lived  to  record  bis  exploits. 

It  appears  that  during  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
Wallace  bad  resided  chiefly  in  retirement.  At 


what  time  he  first  emerged  from  the  peace  and  im¬ 
provement  of  private  life,  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  is 
presumed  to  be  about  the  period  of  the  battle  of 
Dunbar,  where  the  discipline  of  Edward  s  soldiers 
triumphed  over  the  loose  violence  of  the  Scottish 
army,  as  much  as  his  political  finesse  overcame  the 
wisdom  of  the  Scottish  nobility  in  other  spheres  ot 

contention.  _  ,  ,  „T  „ 

After  the  humiliation  of  Scotland,  Wallace  re¬ 
turned  to  Dundee,  (if  in  fact  he  had  been  engaged 
in  the  war,)  for  the  purpose  of  studying  undet  the 
superintendence  of  his  tutor  Blair.  He  beheld  the 
oppression  of  his  countrymen  with  horror  ana  m- 
dignation  ;  he  sympathized  with  the  sufferings  of 
individuals,  and  he  mourned  the  degradation  of  his 
native  land.  While  these  sentiments  animated  his 
bosom, he  was,  in  an  accidental  recounter,  insulted 
by  a  young  Englishman,  son  of  Selby,  the  constable 
of  Dundee.  Though  a  stripling,  he  possessed  in¬ 
conceivable  bodily  strength;  he  overcame  young 
Selby  in  a  scuffle  that  ensued,  and  killed  him  with 
his  dagger,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  his 
followers.  This  action  exposed  him  to  the  rage  of 
the  English,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge  m 
retirement  from  the  punishment  that  would  have 
followed  Having  slain  all  Selby's  attendants  who 
opposed  his  flight,  and  being  still  pursued  very 
keenly,  he  went  into  an  inn,  exhausted  with  his  ex¬ 
ertions.  Wallace  was  instantly  dressed  in  the  at¬ 
tire  of  a  female,  and  was  busily  employed  twirling 
his  distaff  and  humming  his  song,  when  the  pursuers 
searched  the  house  which  they  saw  him  enter. 
They  were  so  completely  outwitted  by  this  device, 
that  they  did  not  discover  him :  and  upon  their  re¬ 
tiring  from  the  immediate  pursuit,  he  found  himselt 
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aUeisure  to  concert  and  adopt  measures  for  more 
effectually  securing  his  retreat.  Having  left  the 
roof  of  his  kind  hostess,  he  bent  his  steps  towards 
the  residence  of  a  parental  uncle  at  Dumpies. 

Wallace,  after  a  short  stay  with  his  mother  at 
Dunipace,  proceeded  to  Ellerslie.  On  their  arrival 
they  ^learned  from  Sir  Ronald  Crawford,  that  the 
lady  s  husband  and  elder  son  had  been  cruelly 
murdered  at  Lcchmaben,  by  the  English,  who  iir- 
fested  and  tyranized  over  the  whole  country 
without  control*  The  old  lady  got  a  promise 
of  protection  from  Percy,  Edward's  lord-lieu¬ 
tenant  j  but  W allace  scorned  to  accept  of  protec¬ 
tion,  from  the  hands  of  those  men  who  had  become 
the  tools  of  that  tyrant’s  oppressions.  In  this  situa¬ 
tion  of  his  affairs,  he  went  to  live  in.  secrecy  at  the 
house  of  his  paternal  uncle.  Sir  Richard  Wallace 
of  Ricearton,  where  his  restless  and  patriotic  aver¬ 
sion  to  the  English  tyranny  permitted  him  not  long 
to  remain.  One  day  he  went  a  fishing,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  pastime  was  interrupted  by  the  insolent 
rapacity  of  some  of  Lord  Percy’s  followers,  who 
happened  to  pass  the  spot;  where  he  saw  the  Only 
weapon  he  hid  was  his  fishing  staff ;  with  this  he 
beat  one  of  them  to  the  ground,  and  having  wrested 
the  sword  from  his  hand,  he  soon  taught  the  crowd, 
by  whom  he  was  speedily  assailed,  that  his  indivi¬ 
dual  strength,  skill,  and  intrepidity,  were  superior 
to  their  united  force :  he  killed  several  of  the  party, 
and  the  others  fled,  confounded  at  the  matchless 
prowess  of  their  single  antagonist  He  rode  home 
triumphant  to  his  uncle,  on  a  a  horse  left  by  the 
persons  whom  he  had  killed  or  terrified ;  and  be 
wa»  now  inspired  with  a  just  confidence  of  his  own 
powers  by  these  exploits.  His  residence  with 
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Sk»  Richard  now betawkinf?  wry  1»‘^ 

solved>  to  devote  his  mightiest  eMrtlwMji.Wrtlw' 
life  itself,  t®  the  deliverance  of  hi?  :coutvtnyj  w 
the  chastisement  of  her  oppressors  yahtt  acoordteff- 
ly,he  destroyed  as  many  English  sweatee  in  mis 
way,  sparing  neither  the  dignified'  north*  wean^ 
F<»  these  noble  actions  he  was  ©wtlhWed  hy  $9* 
English,  and  compelled  to  live,  daring  "fee  most  iw* 
element  seasons  of  the  year,  entirely*  ha  the*  open 
fields*  the  woods  and  mountains.;  where3 he  eftsn> 
wandered,. subjected  to  sull the  hardships  hh 
possible  for  human  nature  to  sustain ;  butt  animated 
by  a  spirit  that  enabled  > him  to  bid  defiance,  to  the? 
direslcalaraitieS  that assarted' him. 

The  exploits  of  W allace  were  soon  generally 


ofc  whom  being  accused  effebmy, WMwipM** 
condentnedaod  e  xemited..  Among  these  were, 


* 


Walteee*;  Sir  Btyoe  Blair,  Sir*  Neil,  Mnntynaairirj, 
owd  many  oi  btnofts.  oE:  S^e,  OiDtUA|lHM& 
Cttrrioky  Ml  ©lydrodufti.  Thmtelr,  wka  escaped;, 
bftvlng  informed*  Wallace  of  ttis  dreadful  catjaafire*' 
pbe,  he,  withhie  nsustlintrepidity,  immediately.  «8h 
gambled  fiftjnfef  his-  followers,  secretly  enlaced*  Apr! 
ia  the  wight,  and  set  fire;  to  the  place,  where  many 
of"  the-  English  were  asleep.  The;  garrison  issiHBg: 
forth  from  the1  castles,  feHint»an>  ambush-  JaiA.  Ibr* 
them,  and>  were  all  pat  to  the  sword, , 1 5 The  look 
being- immediately  seized;  Wallace*  marchedi. meat 
rnwaing  to  Glasgow:-  when  engaging  a  body  of; 
troops  under  Lord  Henry  Percy;  he  completthti 
routed  them-  and  quickly  after  took  the  castle;  of 
Stirhng  ;  recovered  Argyll  mid  harm  with  the. 
towa  of  St.  Johnston,  and  the  adjacent  country, v 
and  continued'  daily,  in  sbbrti  to  do  sene  signal? 
mischief  to  the  English  mad  thew  friends,  Traye!* 
liog  through'  Angus  andJMearns,  be  arrived  afc 
Aberdeen,  from  whkli  the  En^Kafe  - 

their  escape  by  sew,  and/mado  heat.maidfrrnf <«H 
towns  of  consequence*  i n *tfeet *  north*  to  the  maan- 
tjwe  Sir  William  Wallace  was,  by  the  majority  «$ 
the  kingdom,  elected  guardian  *f  Scotland;  and 
vyseroy  in  the  absence-  of  Bcdfol  Thai  castle  o& 
llt^e  was  the  only  pkcedbatr  withstood  tbe  arm^' 
of  Waltace  in  the  north;  WMl^baskgii^  this-fohtt 
ii«>  got  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  Bnokiftt. 

commanded  hy'Johi»-Ea»ll(# Surrey,  anASfrr 
B^h  ipessihg^aro,  mi  fcuk&y  mmymom** 

?»*•*«*** 


i  cuuui  &u  iv  — - rr  i  n 

Urged  by  the  impetuosity  of  Cressingham,  Surrey 
gave  orders  to  the  army  to  march  along  the  bridge ; 

”  _  -m  m-  m  i  m  _ «  nteTln 
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dake  advanced.  The  English  commander  pursued 
wiik  vigour;  but  soon  discovered  that  there  was 
n®^.  a  standard  of  his  countrymen  in  his  rear 
while  some  of  the  Scots  seemed  to  fled  before  him' 
the  greater  part  having  taken  an  unfrequented  road, 
completely  intercepted  his  retreat;  and  the  bridge 
having  broken  down  by  the  immense  weight  of  so 
many  armed  men,  vast  quantities  were  drowned  in 
the  river.  All  the  English  who  had  crossed  the  river, 
to  the  number  of  six  or  seven  thousand,  were  put 
to  the  sword,  except  Sir  Marmaduke  and  a  few 
who  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  water,  and  made 
ttieir  escape  by  swimming  across  the  river.  Surrey, 
during  this  time,  had  the  galling  mortification  of 
seeing  his  men  drowned  and  slain,  without  being 
able  to  afford  them  the  smallest  relief.  As  soon  as 
Twenge  joined  Surrey,  he  advised  him  to  set  on 
nre  the  remainder  part  of  the  bridge,  to  prevent  the 
victorious  Scots  from  pursuing  and  harassing  their 
disheartened  army.  This  expedition  proved  of 
utile  use,  for  the  great  Steward  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Earl  of  Lennox,  having  previously  posted  them, 
selves  in  ambush,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
English,  came  from  behind  the  mountains,  as  $odn 
as  they  ascertained  the  event  of  the  day,  charged 
the  retiring  Earl,  put  him  to  flight  and  pursfeed 
mm  with  such  vigour,  that  with  difficulty  he  escap¬ 
ed  to  Berwick.  •  * 

This  glorious  battle,  so  disastrous  to  the  English 
army,  was  fought  on  the  13th  of  September.  Sir 
Andrew  Murray  was  the  oply  Scotchman  of  note 
that  lost  his  Me,  although  many  of  the  English 
commanders  fell  this  day.  t  his  victory  was  evinced 
to  he  complete  in  its  effects  *nd  consequences. 
No  Englishman  durst  remain  in  Scotland;  and  all 


dhose  Soots  who,  for  masons  Of  policyefof'kirie- 
nesshad  deseribedio  tbeSEaglishiniereft,  now sub¬ 
mitted  to  Wallace,  and  baited  himaS  the  deliweser 
•of  1  their  country.  And  that,  ift  oboot  fourteen 
montbsiafter  the  king  had  been  deposed  a»d  his  king¬ 
dom  (subdued  and  obliged  tto  ewnafoi*iff«  prince 
as 'their  hereditary  king,  did  Wallaoo,  till  then  a 
iptitate  and  obscure  gentlemcm,  unaccustomed  ito 
»&r(ial  exploits,  without  tafoney  or'atms,but  such 
as  he  took  from  the  enemy,;  and  withanly  a  handful 
of  me  a,  Testore  the  nation  do  its  ancient  liberty  and 
independence!  .•  'i1,  > ' 

Although  the  plunder  taken  at  the  battle^  of  Stir¬ 
ling  was  not  inconsiderable,  yet  s®  ^naany.  armies 
ranging  in  all  parts  tof ;  the  king dom,  ecottwind  a 
great  scarcity,  and  a  general  famine  'was  seriously 
apprehended.  To.ywe'vent  this  calamity , * WadeCe 
issued  orders  commanding  nil  Scot  sow  n  capable  of 
bearing  arms  to  ^be  ready  to  join  him  by  turns. 
The  men  thus  raised  were  formed  irite  regiments, 
and  had  officers  'Appointed  overibem.  Hawing  thus 
arranged  all  domestic  affiwrs,  and  collected  Us 
many  men  tube ‘thought  necessary  torhia  purpose, 
be*  under  binwelfiaocominender^appotfitfed  Andrew 
Mura^sutnamedthe>noble,s0n*ofAndi5ewMurMiy 

who  shortly  before  fell  at  the  battle  of  Stirling,  and 
entered  England  on  the  18th  Of  ©ctobfctvThi 
inhabitants  of  Northumberland,  alaitOd  ethh  Op- 
pSoach,  leaving  <ths  country  defenceless,  fled  with 
ffieir  famdies  and  effects  to  Newcastle.  Upon  this 
Wallace  and  Ins  Uttby  bribed,  <or  rather  seemed  *o 
'jrribeat*  The  coantr y  people  ©bsert  iugl  their  ntto- 
wnede  motion,  returned  to  Mieit*  he*»ee,and  were 
flttammm  surprised  by  teantiea  of  tbs  .Scottish 
army,  Who  iwvnga#  tbn  whole !>  eoMHtrir  between 
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having  proceeded  thus  far,  they  received  orders 
from  Edward  to  halt,  till  he  himself  having  now 
settled  his  affairs  abroad,  should  come  home,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  disturbances  in  Scotland. 

Edward  having  arrived  in  England  on  the  21st 
of  March,  immediately  sent  letters  to  Wallace,  re¬ 
plete  with  insult  and  abuse.  He  to’dhim  that  be 
durst  not  have  attempted  to  revolt  in  Scotland,  ftr 
less  an  invasion  in  England,  had  he  himself  been  in 
the  island.  Sir  William  received  Edward’s  messen¬ 
ger  with  that  dignity  which  became  his  presentfsit- 
uation,  and  repl.ed,  that  he  had  more  reason  to  take 
the  advantage  of  Edward’s  absence  to  deliver  bis 
country  from  servitude,  than  he  of  the  divisions  of 
a  frpR  anil  indenendent  DeoD-e,  to  enslave  them  :  he 
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was  by  no  means  pleased  to  confer  :  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  commanding  all  bis  men,  upon  pain 
of  death,  to  keep  their  ranks,  to  march  with  gravity 
and  to  attempt  nothing  without  his  orders.  Edward 
observed  and  admired  the  order,  discipline,  and 
formidable  appearance  of  the  same  enemy  that  he 
had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  despise.  His  own 
veteran  and  experienced  soldiers  had  not  by  this 
time  arrived  fri/m  Flanders,  and  in  this  situation 
he  thought  it  improper  to  hazard  his  own  glory, 
the  lives  of  his  nobles,  and  the  forfeiture  of  his 
claim,  with  an  undisciplined  though  numerous  mili- 
tia,  against  a  small  but  resistless  army,  in  which 
every  officer  and  every  soldier  acted  the  part  of  a 
hero.  Edward  therefore  wisely  retired,  and  Wal¬ 
lace,  with  no  less  prudence,  checked  the  impetu¬ 
ous  courage  of  his  men ;  who,  seeing  the  enemy 
retreat,  were  eager  to  follow  and  charge  tbeir  rear. 
He  again,  upon  pain  of  death,  discharged  every 
one  from  stirring  from  the  ranks,  and  told,  his  fol¬ 
lowers  “  that  they  had  done  enough  when  they  had 
stood  their  ground,  and  kept  their  countenance  in 
the  presence  of  such  a  power,  which  one  would 
have  thought  was  able  to  have  swallowed  them  up; 
that  this  was  in  effect  a  victory,  and  so  much  thet, 
more  glorious,  that  they  had  gained  it, without 
drawing  their  swords.”  This  speech  being  circu¬ 
lated  through  the  army,  had  an  agreeable  influence 
upon  all  their  minds;  the  officers  alighted  from 
their  horses,  and  the  whole  army  prostrated  them¬ 
selves  on  the  ground,  while  according  to  the  custom 
t  of  the  day,  they  suug  the  praises  of  St.  Andrew  the 
patron  of  Scotland,  and  returned  thanks  to  St. 
Cuthbert,  on  whose  feast,  and  in  some  measure  to 
whose  intercession,  they  attributed  their  courage  to 
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could  raise,  had  gratified  his  nobles,  respecting  the 
privileges  for  which  they  had  long  contended’:  and 
•■oo'W'fherr  jealousies  being  completely  removed, 
itbey  marched  with  him  against  the  Scots.  with 
courage  and  alacrity.  To  oppose  this  formidable 
power,  Wallace  had  not  above  thirty  thousand,  in¬ 
cluding  both  horse  and  foot :  yet,  In  that  high  state 
of  discipline  which  they  had  attained,  anckanimated 
with  that  patriotic  ardour  which  had  long  marked 
their  conduct,  they  Would  doubtless  have  withstood 
their enemies,  had  they  been  commanded  by  their 
Guardian  alone.;  but  unfortunately,  two  men,  of 
acknowledged  bravery  indeed,  but,  as  were  the 
greater  part  of  the  nobility  and  their  immediate 
dependants,  for  tlie  reasons  already  noticed,  his 
secret  enemies  divided  with  him  the  command. 

In  this 'position  they  remained  at  Falkirk,  which 
is  situated  about  eleven  miles  from  Stirling,  tiH  Ae 
army  of  Edward  approached  on  the  22nd  day  of 
July,  after  having  reduced  several  casdes,  and 
penetrated  thus  far  into  the  heart  of  the  -kingdom. 
Apd  now  was  the  time  that  the  animosities  which 
unhappily  subsisted  between  the  commanders 
should  have  been  entirely  banished ;  hot,  uofbrta- 
for  Scotland,  this  wan  not  the  case.  Each 
of  them  would  have  the  honour  of  going  first  upon 
the  head  of  the  van ;  Wallace,  because  he  was 
guardian  of  the  kingdom ;  Cummine,  on  uceotmt 
of: has more  numerous  vassalage,  and,  royal  birth,; 
and  Steward,  because  he  acted  that  aav  in  the 
place  of  his  brother,  the  fjorcl  High  Steward  IrnM- 
snlf,  whwse  vassals,  ar  military  tenewts,  would 
obey  uooouunand  but  what  he,  gave  them :  and  he 
is  said  to  have  stood  so  much  upon  this  punctilio  Of 
honour,  Ihrffc  he  upbraided 1 W  IRace  wm  Hkm; 
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charged  him  with  ambition  and  pride,  and  compar¬ 
ed  him  to  the  owl  in  the  fable,  which  had  nothing 
originally  of  its  own,  but  begged  a  feather  of  every 
bird ;  and  thus  having  acquired  rich  and  gay  plu. 

mage,  pretended  to  .beauty  and  superiority  above 
all  others. 

It  is  easy  to  conjecture  what  must  have  been  the 
result  of  a  battle  begun  at  such  an  unfortunate 
period,  and  in  such  a  manner.  White  the  fatal  de¬ 
bate  was  agitated  with  the  greatest  heat,  Edu  ard, 
although  he  had  that  very  morning  got  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  by  which  two  of  his  ribs  were  broken 
caused  a  charge  to  be  sounded.  The  Scots  were 
soon  routed;  and  they  lost  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
men.  Sir  John  Cummine,  with  those  under  his 
command,  went  away  without  fighting  at  all :  Sir 
John  Steward  fought  bravely,  and  died  honourably, 
as  did  all  his  dependants.  And  the  Guardian,  who 
in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  had  just  sufficient  ' 
leisure  to  address  this  short  speech  to  his  men;— 

"I  have  brought  you  to  the  king,  fly  if  you  can,”— 
did  all  that  could  be  expected  from  the  greatest 
commander  in  the  world. 

Thus  Wallace,  by  the  means  we  have  already  ad¬ 
verted  to  was  obliged  to  retreat;  on  which  account, 

and  because  of  the  numerous  forces  he  brought  to 
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the  field,  he  was  branded  as  the  main  author  of  all 
the  losses  which  his  country  had  sustained. 

This  line  of  conduct,  however,  he  was  soon  after 
disposed  to  follow:  for  by  Sir  John  Cummine's 
conduct,  both  before  and  after  the  battle,  and  by 
the  conversation  which  he  afterward  had  with  Sir 
Robert  Bruce,  Earl  of  Carrick,  he  plainly  under¬ 
stood  that  these  great  men  were  actuated  by  mere 
jealousy,  a  passion,  of  all  others,  the  least  easily 
^  checked  ;  and  that  both  having  a  view  to  the  crown, 
would  always  oppose,  at  least  would  never  heartily 
concur  with,  one  who,  in  their  apprehensions  had 
merit  and  ambition  enough  to  set  it  on  his  own 
head. 

After  the  glorious  victory  obtained  in  the  begtn- 
ing  of  the  campaign,  1302,  by  the  Scots,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Roslin,  when  he  had  reason  to  conclude 
that  his  country  stood  not  so  much  in  need  of  his 
service ;  it  is  said,  in  his  voyage  to  France,  he 
fought  with,  and  made  prisoner,  the  famous  French 
pirate,  Thomas  de  Longueville,  commonly  called 
the  Red  Reaver;  and  that  he  was  heartily  welcom¬ 
ed,  and  very  much  caressed  by  Philip  the  Fair. 

At  a  time  when  their  services  were  again  requir¬ 
ed,  Sir  Willliam  Wallace  and  his  unconquerable 
friends  appeared  again  in  the  field,  in  opposition  to 


u»t  itrafeMk  a«»T,  „  head  ,f  y 

Edward  *»M  triumphantly  through  Md 

SSr?  8K“rri*  **  wh°u  wiSS* 

d,“7Mt-  lK,n*  Edw"<l  hod  goad  reason  ti 
”*T  **  ks“J  «»t  priaco  did  net  think  bim^l 
»  abaoiote  condor  while  he  survived.  Bu, 

as  others,  to  fee  awed  into  sub 
m**»n,fey  fines,  forfeitures,  or  threats;  he  therefore 
conrted  him  with  large  and  magnificent  promises 
iwuirs  and  wealth,  place*  and  pensions— but  in 
vmih  his  constant  answer,,  both  to  bis  intimate 

lends,  and  to  the  emissaries  of  king  Edward,  who 

addressed  him  on  the  subject,  was,  That,  he  owed 
is  ife  to  and  would  willingly  Iajr  it  down  bi» 
.hat  ahouMa.i  Scotsraen  but  himseJf  ^ 

the  king  of  England,  he  never  would  -  nor 

kiZotLZ  fr"c: to  a°y  •* 

King  ot  Scotland,  his  ria:htf..T  »> 


immediatolyapprehende&liim,  they  carrfeddtHw  to 
Ldftdbn ,®y krtti&r of* fcihg •  E dward.  As  tftis'mist 
fortune,  tile  greatest  which  trfr  this  jwctoreCOtdff 
befall  fire  kingdom  of  8 cotfeard,  was-unerprcssiWy' 
afflicting  to  alf  its*  sincere  friends*  and'  honest  de¬ 
fenders,  so  tt  gave  joy  and  pleasom  to-  al?  ranks  Of 
peoplertn  England.— They  non  imagined  that  the 
war  was  attan  end  :  ye*  erven  tfte^bWfrcortdtf  net 


but  pity*  the-  hard  fate  of  an  enemy  so  renowned. 

■  l  ■  ■  -  •  ■  ■  •  -  ■ .  *  i  ■  ~  „  •  .  s . :  ?;•*.’  1  •  u  .j*p.± 

When  be  arrived  in  London,,  be  waa  aonducied 
lo.  and  Lodg.ed  in  the  bouse  of  one  Williami  Deleft, 
in  Fencburcb  street.  The  next  day  be  was  brought 
on  horseback  to  Westminster,  attended  by  several* 
knights*  the  mayor,  sheriff,  and  alderman.  o£  the 
city,  with  many  other  persona  of  eminence  and 
rank  ;  in  presence  of  all  whom  he  was  seated  on 
the  south  bench  of  the  great  hall,  and  either  because 
they  wished  the  people  to  believe  that  be  aspired 
tasthe  crown  of  Scotland,  or  because  it  W»e report¬ 
ed  that  he-  had- formerly  boasted  thathe  deserved 
tameuradiadem,  in  that  place  they  crowned  him* 
with  laurel,  while  Sir  Fetor  Mallory  impeached  him 
with  high  treason.  Tb  this  charge  be  boldly  re¬ 
plied]  “T?bat  a  traitcrhe  neverwuv,  nor-eotd&be, 
to  the  king  of  Bngbmdi"  The  other  ciimes  for 
wbieh  hcwasindietod,  sncfr  astrovmog  oftdWnt; 
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stprming  of  castles,  killing  the  English,  &c.,  he 
frankly  acknowledged,  but  denied  that  they  were 
crimes,  unless  mistaken  loyalty  to  one's  sovereign, 
with  difference  to  whom,  and  in  whose  name  he  had 
ever  acted— zeal  for  the  just  rights  and  liberties  of 
one  s  native  country,  by  the  community  of  which 
he  was  created  a  magistrate— and  resisting  the 
encroachments  of  a  foreign  government  and  tyrani- 
cal  usurpation— shall  deserve  to  be  branded  with 
that  odious  name.  However  these  heroic  virtues, 
were  voted  crimes ;  and  the  prisoner,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  he  had  never  acknowledged  or  submitted  to 

the  laws  of  England,  was  tried  by  them,  and  con- 
demned  to  be  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered;  and' 
whilst  alive,  to  have  his  bowels  cut  out]  all  which 

It  is  doubtful  if  ever  any  country  produced  a 
hero  similar  to  Wallace.  Wallace,  only  .  private 
gentleman,  the  second  brother of  a  Scots  laird,  who 
though  ho  had  martial  England  to  contend  with 

o,hern.rUSKEdrard'  Wh°  M  tm°r  »’ 

thell  rS  ^  P°Wer  of  his  arras — wrought 
he  salvation  ofns  country,  a„d  rescued  its  libertf.., 

el  T  .  nfr  a"d  *•**■*;*»  the  else 
certam  destruction  which  brooded  over  them ;  with 
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country. 


few  of  the  nobility  and  commonality  to  support  him 
or  espouse  his  cause,  till  by  exploits  incredible  for 
their  greatness  he  wrought  them  into  a  belief,  that 
under  him  they  would  prove  invincible.  No  man 
ever  attempted  more  than  he,  yet  none  was  more 
cautious,  or  better  understood  the  arts'of  stratagem. 
Untutored  himself,  he  taught  the  whole  nation  to 
be  soldiers,  and  disciplined  them  so  admirably, 
that  had  it  been  thought  proper  to  have  carried  on 
his  plan,  Scotland  could  always  have  afforded  at 
least  thirty  thousand  men,  and  ready  for  any  enter¬ 
prise  whatever,  and  that  too  without  being  charg- 
able  to  the  government,  or  depopulating  the 


mmsaa» 


1  THE’  TEARS  :  >’  '*'•  •> 

>'*!  •■'■'■!■  x‘>  v/  f'it  iH  f.aotKj8*> -««• 

■  ;  f.  •.  ►  j < ? (  ! *; s < !  !  iit/ ?  »*'*(»  ’ (?*%*? JJ  j 

•  .  .old-  ..<•!;/  ?*  f,  :  <■  ■  ■!?>  •»'  !  -  '-i:} 

Caledonin^moAira, 

X%  banish’d  peace,  thy  laurels toca  J 
Thy  SOW,  for  vale**  long  renewal 
Lie  slaughter'd  on.  their  native  ground ; 

Tby  hospitable  roofsno  more 
Invites  the  stranger  tot  the  doer ; 

In  smoky  ruba  sunk,  they  lie 
The  monuments  of  cruelty. 
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The  wretched  owner  sees,  afar. 

His  all  become  the  prey  of  war; 

Bethinks  him.  of  his  babe&and  wife ; 

Then  smites  bis  breast^aod  oi**av»hfe. 

"  •  *  ,y  .V  •  Z'1'  .. 

Thy  s wains  are  famished  on  the  rocks. 
Where  onoe  they  .’UmI  their  wanton,  fioek s ; 
Thy  ravished  virgins  shriek  in.  vain  j 


Thy  ravished  virgins  siinelc  invain; 

’ 


Thro’  the  wi  de-spreading  waste  of  time, 


|| 
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Thy  martWfifoitfwwwwd  w&bpmia* 
Still  shoBtf/wRhttmditeMfh'iitUaM.?  r 
Thy  taw’rfag  spmtfnowis  hfok#* 

Thy  neck  i#  headed  te  ilia  jyok*: 

What  fortejgn  arms  Gould  ae*er  squell, 
By  cbil  rdgsand  raneoR  folk 


The  rural  pipe,  and  merry  lay. 

No  more  shall  cheer  the  happy  day  : 

No  social  seenes  ef  gay  delight 
Beguile  the  dreary  winter  night : 

No  strain*  but' those  of  sorrow  flow, 

And  nought  be  heard  hot  sounds  of  woe ; 
While  the  pale  phantoms  of  the  slam 
Glide  nightliy  o’er  tbejrifenfc  plain. 


Oh  painful  cause,  oh  fatal  morn, 
Accurs’d  to  age*  yet  unborn  ! 

The  sons  against their  Adbetsi  stood; 
The  parent  shed  his  chtEeteon’s  blood 
Yet,  when  the  rago-ef  tidlfe  ceas’d. 
The  victoi ’s  soul  was  not  appeas’d  ; 
The  naked  and  forlorn  must  fee) 
BCvouritrg  flames  and  munTrhig  steel1 1 
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The  pious  mothe^doom’cHu .death. 
Forsaken,^  wandensfr'erfhe  heattr>.'<; 


Bereft  of  Reiter,  food  aud&toid. 

She  views  theehadesof  night  descend  ;  1 
And,  stretch’d  beneath  th’  inclement  skies. 
Weeps  o’er  her  tender  babes,  and  dies. 


Whilst  the  warm  bloodbedeW#  veins* 
And  unimpaijr’d  remembjftt|n?  rei’^is  7. - 
Resentment  of  my  country*!  fate  ■  — 
Within  my  filial  breast  shall  beat ; 

And,  spite  of  her  mating  ;  M  1 .7 

My  sympathising  *er3e  shall  j  '  r 
Xi  Mourn,  helpless  Caledonia,  mourn, 

*■  Thy  banish’d  peace,  thy  laurels  torn  !” 

•*  •  ’’  •'  y:'  *  <  A:'  *  rV#  V  V \  ■  ' 


Newcastle 


